PREFACE

SINCE Bismarck unified Germany in 1870, Germany has
presented a problem to the rest of the world. Germany is
the most populous and the most disciplined nation in Eu-
rope and has at her disposal an industrial potential inferior only to
that of the United States and of the Soviet Union. In one word,
Germany, by her natural equipment, is the most powerful na-
tion in Europe and, if nature is allowed to take its course, is
bound to gain control over all Europe. Yet it is this control
which the nations of Europe refuse to accept; to forestall it,
they have fought two devastating wars.

The problem which confronts us, then, is how to reconcile the
natural superiority of Germany with the political interests of
the rest of the world. This problem is at present complicated by
the conflict between the Soviet Union and the Western world,
of which Germany is one of the main theaters and at the same
time the principal prize; for who controls the manpower and
industrial resources of all Germany is likely to have gained a
decisive advantage in the struggle for the domination of the
world. Yet the control of Germany means first of all control of
the minds of the Germans. Thus the German problem presents
itself to the Western world in three different facets: to prevent
a resurgence of German imperialism, to restore Germany to
political and economic health, and to deny German resources
and allegiance to the Soviet Union. To accomplish any of these
three tasks separately wOuld tax the wisdom of any statesman.
To accomplish them simultaneously is indeed a task of gigantic
proportions.           \ *<

In this volume a number of experts from leading universities
as well as from the Department of State, assembled at the
Twenty-sixth Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial
Foundation at the University of Chicago in the late spring of
1950, explore the German problem in its social, economic, con-
stitutional, and political ramifications. Their contribution is
threefold. They clarify the fundamental problems by penetrat-